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I  seem  to  myself  to  be  certain  of  only  one  thing  at  the  present 
moment,  and  that  is  that  I  am  glad  to  meet  the  members  of  this 
association  once  more.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  meet  those 
who  are  deeply  concerned  with  problems  with  which  I  have  to  deal, 
and  especially  those  who  have  to  deal  with  them  in  definite  and 
responsible  ways.  Your  duties  call  upon  you  to  survey  the  field  of 
agriculture  in  your  respective  States  and  mine  to  survey  the  whole 
field  of  national  agriculture.  The  problems  are  so  numerous  that 
one  finds  great  difficulty  in  determining  what  to  talk  about  on  an 
occasion  like  this,  and  I  have  had  very  little  time  to  give  to  the 
preparation  of  addresses.  I  have  decided  to  say  something  concern- 
ing improvement  in  production  and  the  need  of  further  attention  to 
marketing. 

ADVANCE  IN  AGRICULTURE— INCREASED  ACRE  YIELDS. 

The  field  of  production  has  for  a  long  time  been  systematically 
exploited,  and  although  much  remains  to  be  done  the  results  for 
the  Nation  have  been  significant  and  of  large  proportions.  In 
view  of  the  facts,  it  is  singular  that  the  notion  should  still  be  dis- 
seminated that  American  agriculture  has  been  deteriorating  and  that 
there  is  ground  for  pessimism  about  the  future.  It  is  true  that  the 
production  of  some  of  the  staple  commodities  has  not  kept  pace  with 
population,  but  this  in  itself  may  be  of  little  significance.  The  ad- 
vance in  agriculture  has  revealed  itself  not  so  much  in  the  expansion 
of  the  staple  commodities  as  in  a  greater  diversity  of  products,  in  the 
appearance  of  new  crops,  in  the  rise  of  minor  crops  to  large  propor- 
tions, and  in  the  availability  of  supplies  throughout  the  year.  But 
even  in  reference  to  the  staple  products,  as  measured  by  one  important 
test,  there  has  been  a  very  marked  upward  movement.  The  yield 
per  acre  of  crop  production  in  the  United  States  has  gradually  in- 
creased. The  average  rate  of  increase  for  the  last  25  years  has  been 
small,  it  is  true,  being  only  one-half  of  one  per  cent  a  year,  but 
the  aggregate  results  have  been  enormous.  This  upward  trend  is  not 
readily  observed  in  yields  from  one  year  to  another,  owing  to  the 
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wide  yearly  variations  caused  by  the  differences  in  seasons.  But 
when  averages  are  obtained  for  a  series  of  years  it  is  clear.  Dur- 
ing the  seventies  and  eighties,  when  there  was  a  vast  expansion 
in  farm  area  in  the  West  and  crops  were  grown  on  a  more  extensive 
scale,  the  tendency  of  yields  was  downward.  Since  the  early  nineties, 
however,  it  has  been  upward.  For  the  10  years  ending  with  1890  the 
average  yield  per  acre  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  was  11.8  bushels; 
for  the  10  years  ending  in  1918  the  average  yield  was  14.8  bushels,  or 
an  increase  of  25  per  cent.  In  the  first  period  the  average  yield  of 
corn  was  23.4  bushels,  in  the  second  25.8,  or  an  increase  of  10  per 
cent;  of  oats  25.9  in  the  first  period,  in  the  second  of  32.2,  an  in- 
crease of  24  per  cent;  of  potatoes  72.9  bushels  for  the  first  period, 
and  96.8  for  the  second,  an  increase  of  nearly  33-J  per  cent.  Cotton, 
notwithstanding  the  ravages  of  the  boll  weevil,  increased  from  an 
average  of  169  pounds  in  the  first  period  to  175  in  the  second,  an 
increase  of  3|  per  cent.  All  other  field  crops  have  likewise  im- 
proved in  yield,  the  average  for  the  10  years  ending  in  1918  being  16 
per  cent  greater  than  that  for  the  period  ending  in  1890.  This  tend- 
ency is  general  throughout  the  Union.  It  is  not  due  to  the  shifting 
of  production.  For  example,  in  the  old  State  of  New  York  the 
increases  for  the  two  periods  were  as  follows :  Corn  24  per  cent,  wheat 
44,  oats  21,  barley  24.  buckwheat  43,  potatoes  30,  hay  10:  weighted 
average  of  all  18  per  cent.  The  facts  for  New  England  are  even  more 
striking  and  significant.  For  the  six  States  the  weighted  average 
increase  for  all  field  crops  in  1909-1918  over  1881-1890  Avas  26  per 
cent  and  over  1866-1875,  25  per  cent. 

FOREIGN  ACRE  YIELDS  ALSO  INCREASED. 

The  same  tendency  holds  in  most  civilized  countries.  If  we  com- 
pare the  average  wheat  yields  per  acre  in  the  10-year  period,  1891- 
1900.  with  those  in  1901-1910.  we  find  the  following  increases: 
United  Kingdom,  6  per  cent,  or  from  30.1  bushels  to  31.9;  The 
Netherlands,  19  per  cent,  from  27.7  to  33;  New  Zealand,  28  per 
cent,  from  24.6  to  31.5 ;  Sweden,  14  per  cent,  from  24.2  to  27.6 ;  Ger- 
many, 23  per  cent,  from  23.6  to  29.1;  Ontario,  12  per  cent,  from  19.4 
to  21.8 ;  France,  8  per  cent,  from  18.1  to  19.5 ;  Hungary,  3  per  cent, 
from  17.3  to  17.8;  Manitoba,  7  per  cent,  from  17  to  18.2;  Japan,  over 
2  per  cent,  from  17  to  17.4;  Roumania,  21  per  cent,  from  14  to  16.9; 
the  United  States,  8  per  cent,  from  12.9  to  13.9 ;  India,  16  per  cent, 
from  9.7  to  11.3;  the  Caucasus,  18  per  cent,  from  9.5  to  11.2;  and 
Russia,  14  per  cent,  from  8.3  to  9.5.  The  yield  per  acre  is  the  lowest 
in  countries  which  have  been  expanding  most  rapidly  and  where 
extensive  systems  o±  agriculture  with  cheap  land  and  dear  labor 
prevail. 


These  figures  should  disprove  the  fallacy  that  in  point  of  pro- 
ductivity American  agriculture  is  on  the  decline  and  that  we  are  in 
sight  of  the  limit  of  production.  This  country  has  a  long  distance 
to  go  before  it  comes  in  sight  of  its  limit  of  farm  production.  It  can 
further  increase  its  output  of  commodities  by  continuing  to  secure 
increased  yields  per  acre.  It  has  been  estimated  by  experts  that 
only  about  15  per  cent  of  the  land  in  cultivation  is  yielding  reason- 
ably full  returns.  The  opportunity  is  presented,  as  conditions  war- 
rant, to  bring  the  remaining  85  per  cent  up  to  the  point  of  fair 
yield.  One  of  the  objectives  of  all  good  farmers  and  of  the  agri- 
cultural agencies  assisting  them  is  to  promote  increased  yields  along- 
economic  lines  by  the  further  application  of  scientific  knowledge  and 
the  adoption  of  improved  practices.  The  path  of  progress  is  pretty 
well  charted  and  the  agricultural  forces  are  moving  along  it  with 
gratifying  speed. 

FARM  LAND  PROBLEMS. 

The  Nation  can  further  expand  its  output  of  commodities  by  culti- 
vating the  tillable  land  which  at  present  is  unused,  estimated  to  be 
over  60  per  cent  of  the  total.  But  there  has  been  no  such  full  con- 
sideration of  the  policy  which  should  be  pursued  in  reference  to  the 
extension  of  the  farm  area  as  has  been  given  to  economical  produc- 
tion. Since  the  Nation  now  retains  but  little  land  of  ready  avail- 
ability, agricultural  expansion  will  result  mainly  from  efforts  to 
utilize  and  to  increase  the  productivity  of  farm  lands  now  owned  by 
individuals,  corporations,  and  the  States. 

A  number  of  important  questions  must  be  answered :  How  rapidly 
should  new  areas  be  developed  I  What  means  should  be  employed  to 
bring  new  lands  into  use  so  that  settlers  may  achieve  success,  employ 
sound  methods  of  husbandry,  and  establish  a  wholesome  community 
life? 

EXTENDING  THE  FARM  AREA. 

The  expansion  of  the  Nation's  agriculture  is  limited  by  the  supply 
of  labor  and  capital  available  for  farming  purposes,  rather  than 
by  the  scarcity  of  undeveloped  lands.  It  is  true  that  in  general  the 
best  land  is  already  in  cultivation,  but  without  question  much  of 
the  remainder  can  be  tilled  when  the  country  reaches  the  economic 
stage  which  would  justify  its  utilization. 

There  are  numerous  fallacious  opinions  with  respect  to  the  need  of 
extending  the  farm  area.  Many  people,  noting  the  prevailing  prices 
of  farm  products,  demand  increased  production  and  insist  that  the 
remedy  lies  in  immediate  and  rapid  expansion  of  the  acreage  in 
farms.  Others,  observing  large  tracts  of  unused  land,  deplore  the 
great  waste  of  our  resources.  Still  others  explain  the  movement  of 
population  from  rural  districts  to  cities  by  the  nonavailability  of 


land,  which  they  attribute  to  land  monopoly,  speculation,  and  other 
evils.  The  demand  for  farm  products,  unlike  the  demand  for  manu- 
factured articles,  does  not  expand  rapidly  to  meet  a  large  increase  in 
supply.  There  is  a  tendency  toward  an  equilibrium  between  urban 
and  agricultural  industry.  If  too  much  labor  and  capital  are  diverted 
from  farming,  the  relative  prices,  and  consequently  the  relative 
profits,  of  agricultural  activity  will  increase,  and  there  will  be  a 
tendency  toward  expansion.  If  this 'is  excessive,  however,  relative 
prices  and  profits  will  tend  to  decrease  and  the  industry  may  suffer 
depression.  The  inelasticity  of  demand  for  farm  products  sets  a  very 
decided  limit  at  a  given  time  to  the  increase  of  population  and  capital 
profitably  employed  in  agriculture.  It  is  not  in  the  interest  of 
producers  or  consumers  to  have  large  fluctuations  in  the  quantity  of 
farm  products.  There  is  always  danger  of  glutting  the  market  and 
of  serious  loss.  The  aim  rather  should  be  to  secure  a  steady  flow  of 
commodities  of  sufficient  volume  to  supply  an  increasing  demand  at 
prices  which  will  yield  the  farmer  a  decent  wage  and  a  fair  profit  on 
his  investment. 

LARGE  SUDDEN  INCREASE  IN  AREA  PROBABLY  UNWISE. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  considerable  expansion  in  farm- 
land area  occurred  during  the  war.  The  acreage  devoted  to  the 
19  principal  crops  increased  10.1  per  cent  from  1914  to  1918.  Accord- 
ingly, the  crop  area  per  capita  increased  from  o.2'2  acres  in  1914  to 
3.33  in  1918,  or  3.4  per  cent.  This  expansion  probably  resulted  in 
part  from  the  use  for  crops  of  land  normally  devoted  to  other  pur- 
poses, especially  to  pasture.  However,  it  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
farming  industry  has  more  than  held  its  own  during  the  period. 
This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  an  increase  not  only  in  the  per 
capita  production  of  nearly  all  the  important  crops,  but  also,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  report,  in  the  number  of  cattle  and  swine  per  capita. 
Moreover,  estimates  for  milk,  eggs,  and  poultry  indicate  an  increase 
in  per  capita  production  during  the  war.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it 
probably  would  be  unwise  to  stimulate  a  large  increase  in  the  per 
capita  farm  acreage  at  the  present  time,  especially  where  such  an 
increase  would  have  to  be  effected  by  utilizing  land  which  is  inferior 
nr  which  would  be  made  available  at  a  heavy  outlay  for  drainage, 
irrigation,  or  clearing.  Apparently,  therefore,  American  agriculture 
should  consolidate  the  gains  already  made,  prepare  for  the  period 
of  competition  which  is  to  be  expected  with  the  return  of  normal 
world  conditions,  principally  by  increasing  through  sound  and  eco- 
nomical methods  the  productivity  of  areas  already  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  utilize  the  services  of  the  most  experienced  and  judicious 
agricultural  leaders  in  determining  where,  when,  and  how  to  bring 
into  cultivation  and  develop  public  and  private  unused  land. 


STUDY  OF  UNUSED  LAND. 

The  best  experts  of  the  Federal  department  and  of  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  should  make  a  careful  investigation  of  the  possibilities 
of  utilizing  land  not  now  devoted  to  agriculture.  In  respect  to  the 
200,000,000  acres  of  cut-over  land,  the  60,000,000  needing  drainage, 
and  the  30,000,000  which  may  be  irrigated,  there  is  great  variation 
from  district  to  district  as  to  the  possibility  of  economic  use.  Dis- 
tinctive regions  should  be  fully  studied  with  a  view  to  assemble  all 
existing  data  on  productivity,  cost  of  making  the  land  available, 
present  tenure  and  prices,  type  of  agriculture  best  adapted  to  the 
conditions,  possible  returns,  minimum  size  of  farms  capable  of  sup- 
porting families  in  reasonable  comfort,  minimum  equipment  needed 
in  the  beginning  of  settlement,  sources  of  credit,  and  marketing  and 
transportation  facilities. 

At  present  various  private  agencies  are  engaged  in  promoting 
land  settlement.  Many  of  them  are  honest  in  intention,  promise, 
and  practice;  others  keep  within  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  through 
exaggeration  and  indirection  of  statement  create  false  impressions 
in  the  mind  of  the  settler.  Many  violate  no  canon  of  fair  business 
practice,  but  their  interest  is  in  profits  and  they  do  not  pursue  a 
policy  calculated  to  develop  a  profitable  and  wholesome  community 
life.  Only  a  few  have  made  careful  studies  of  the  conditions  of  suc- 
cessful settlement  and  developed  their  business  with  a  view  to  the 
settlers'  progress  and  success.  Practically  all  are  seeking  to  realize 
the  highest  possible  price  for  their,  undeveloped  holdings,  and  the 
settler  is  compelled  to  face  the  problem  of  adjustment  to  pioneer 
conditions  while  carrying  a  burden  of  land  value  which  often  repre- 
sents in  part  the  capitalization  of  a  future  increase  in  earning  power. 

The  intending  settler  of  small  means  is  rarely  able  to  distinguish 
between  the  good  and  bad  methods  of  selling  land  in  now  regions. 
The  more  unscrupulous  the  land  company  the  more  lurid  are  its 
advertisements  and  the  more  extravagant  its  promises.  Settlers 
often  are  induced  to  invest  all  their  savings  in  land  not  suitable  for 
successful  farming,  to  purchase  more  land  in  relation  to  the  capital 
available  for  development  than  they  should,  or  to  undertake  projects 
the  cost  of  clearing  or  reclamation  of  which  will  prove  to  be  pro- 
hibitive. The  results,  in  many  instance.-,  have  been  tragic  failures 
after  years  of  incredible  hardships,  waste  of  capital  and  of  human 
lives,  discouragement  of  intending  settlers,  and  injury  to  the  business 
of  legitimate  and  well-meaning  land  concerns. 

It  would  be  desirable  if  governmental  agencies,  by  systematic  aid, 
should  furnish  reliable  information  to  those  seeking  farms,  should 
take  particular  pains,  through  their  agricultural  machinery,  to  give- 
new  settlers  very  special  assistance  and  guidance,  and,  where  condi- 
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lions  are  favorable,  should  aid  in  the  development  of  well-considered 
settlement  plans. 

SOME  OTHER  FALLACIES. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  discuss  other  equally  fallacious  notions, 
such  as  that  we  need  an  unlimited  number  of  farmers;  that  agricul- 
ture is  not  a  business  which  requires  the  expenditure  of  capital  and 
labor  and  must  show  a  profit ;  that  the  remedy  for  an  assumed  short- 
age of  production  is  a  "  back  to  the  land  "  movement;  that  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  has  been  ignored  by  the  Government ;  or  that  it  can  solve 
all  the  problems  of  production  and  distribution.  The  Nation  does 
not  need  and  can  not  have  an  unlimited  number  of  farmers  unless 
it  is  to  return  to  the  old  basis  when  the  farm  was  self-sufficient  and 
produced  little  or  no  surplus.  It  should  have,  and  in  the  long  run 
will  tend  to  have,  as  many  farmers  as  will  produce  what  the  world 
will  take  at  a  profitable  price.  Farming  must  pay,  and  rural  life  must 
be  made  attractive  and  healthful;  schools  with  their  instruction 
properly  related  to  rural  life  must  exist,  good  roads  be  provided,  and 
adequate  medical,  hospital,  and  sanitary  arrangements  be  developed. 
When  these  requirements  are  met,  the  problem  will  have  been  solved 
and  the  Nation  need  not  worry  about  the  number  of  its  farmers  or  the 
requisite  supply  o,f  materials  for  food  and  clothing. 

Of  course,  the  American  farmer  has  not  been  ignored  either  in 
legislation  or  in  machinery  for  furnishing  him  practical  assistance. 
I  need  only  refer  to  the  Federal  enactments  of  recent  years,  such  as 
the  changes  in  the  national  banking  law  making  possible  loans  on 
real  estate,  the  farm  loan  system,  the  Smith-Lever  Act.  the  grain 
standards  and  cotton  futures  laws,  the  Federal  warehouse,  and 
the  good-roads  measures,  not  to  speak  of  the  State  departments 
of  agriculture,  the  great  land-grant  colleges  of  the  Nation,  and  the 
Federal  department.  It  is  a  simple  fact  that  this  Nation  has  more 
beneficent  legislation  for  agriculture  than  any  other  country,  and 
agencies  actively  assisting  the  farmer  which  in  point  of  personnel, 
support,  and  range  of  activities  exceed  those  of  any  other  three 
nations  in  the  world  combined. 

MARKETING. 

It  is  still  true  that  the  field  of  distribution  presents  to  the  farmers 
more  difficulties  than  any  other.  The  problems  are  of  long  standing, 
but  only  recently  has  the  thought  of  those  responsible  for  leadership 
been  definitely  directed  to  them  and  have  agencies  been  created 
systematically  to  consider  and  to  assist  in  solving  them.  Six  }Tears 
ago  the  present  Bureau  of  Markets  began  its  work  as  a  small  office 


with  a  very  limited  appropriation.     Since  then  many  States  have 
erected  similar  machinery. 

In  distribution,  as  well  as  in  production,  the  farmers  of  the  Nation 
must  assume  the  main  tasks  of  improvement.  The  Government  should 
furnish  all  possible  aid  in  the  way  of  information  and  suggestion, 
create  favorable  conditions  under  which  production  and  distribution 
may  take  place,  and  especially  see  that  the  channels  of  trade  are 
open  and  that  abuses  do  not  exist.  The  present  time  is  especially  fruit- 
ful of  proposals  of  a  large  and  novel  nature  designed  quickly  to 
solve  marketing  problems.  Measures  have  recently  been  introduced 
in  the  Congress  proposing  a  private  or  a  governmental  agency  of 
national  range,  with  State  and  county  subdivisions,  to  supervise,  or 
even  to  direct,  the  handling  or  marketing  of  the  Nation's  farm  prod- 
ucts. The  probability  is  that  an  undertaking  of  such  character 
would  break  down  of  its  own  weight.  There  is  no  question  that 
everything  which  can  legitimately  be  done  to  eliminate  waste  in 
marketing  and  to  promote  orderly  distribution  should  be  done.  But 
the  views  of  the  most  experienced  students  of  the  matter  seem  to  be 
that  we  must  approach  the  problem  in  simpler  terms,  work  along 
lines  which  have  clearly  proven  to  be  feasible,  and  promote  existing 
tendencies  and  practices. 

DIRECTION  OF  EFFORT— FEASIBLE  STEPS. 

Certainly  we  can  proceed  further,  by  State,  Federal,  and  individ- 
ual action,  in  standardizing  the  production,  handling,  and  packing 
of  farm  products,  and  in  promoting  the  use  of  standard  containers 
and  proper  storage  on  farms,  in  transit,  and  at  market  centers.  We 
can  continue  to  furnish  assistance  in  the  preparation  and  installation 
of  accounting  systems,  and  more  extensively  and  accurately  gather 
and  furnish  to  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  all  pertinent  statistical  in- 
formation. I  need  scarcely  emphasize  the  paramount  importance  of 
making  available  daily  to  producers  facts  as  to  costs,  market  prices, 
supplies,  and  demands.  The  market  news  services  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  have  already  clearly  proved  their  value.  The  depart- 
ment now  conducts  and  operates  an  inspection  service  on  fruits  and 
vegetables  covering  164  markets.  It  publishes  reports  on  the  supply, 
commercial  movement,  and  prices  of  most  of  the  important  products 
and,  in  cooperation  with  14  States,  is  issuing  exchange  marketing  lists 
which  make  known  to  county  agents,  breeders,  and  feeders  in  these 
States  where  surpluses  of  live  stock,  feeds,  and  seeds  are  to  be  found. 
It  is  estimated  that  last  year,  through  such  service,  the  farmers  in 
Iowa  alone  made  local  exchanges  having  an  estimated  value  of 
$1,500,000. 
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COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Particularly  must  the  Federal  and  State  agencies  omit  nothing  to 
promote  farmers-  cooperative  associations  along  right  lines.  Already 
within  a  generation  many  such  bodies  have  appeared  and  rapidly 
expanded.  It  is  estimated  that  they  now  market  annually  approxi- 
mately $1,500,000,000  worth  of  commodities.  They  are  of  very  diverse 
forms  and  sizes.  For  the  most  part,  where  they  have  been  successful, 
they  have  centered  their  activities  on  some  one  product,  or  on 
related  products,  in  a  given  area.  The  indications  are  that,  with 
the  continued  success  of  these  enterprises  and  with  the  proper  educa- 
tional effort  and  direction,  they  will  develop  even  more  rapidly  in 
the  future.  Through  bulletins,  news  articles,  and  lectures  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  endeavored  to  stimulate  these  efforts. 
It  has  furnished  suggestions  for  State  legislation  governing  their 
organization  and,  in  cooperation  with  23  States,  it  has  employed 
trained  specialists  to  advise  extension  workers,  including  county 
agents  and  others,  with  reference  to  cooperative  marketing. 

DEVELOP  ACTIVITIES  ALREADY  UNDER  WAY. 

As  I  have  said,  the  rational  program  would  seem  to  be  to  expand 
these  activities,  which  have  clearly  demonstrated  their  value,  to  fol- 
low the  scent  as  it  were,  and  to  further  develop  the  machinery 
through  which  increased  assistance  may  be  furnished.  There  should 
be  in  every  State  one  or  more  trained  market  specialists  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  working  in  cooperation  with  the  proper 
State  authority,  to  stimulate  cooperative  enterprises  and  to  aid  farm- 
ers in  their  marketing  work  b}^  helpful  suggestions  as  to  plans  and 
methods.  These  experts  could  very  effectively  aid  the  extension 
workers.  County  agents  generally  have  the  assistance  of  specialists 
in  many  other  lines,  but  at  present  they  have  not  the  requisite  aid 
in  distribution.  They  can  not  be  expected  to  be  expert  in  all  agri- 
cultural matters  or  to  be  omniscient.  The  department  is  requesting 
increased  funds  to  make  this  extension  possible  and  will  take  the 
necessary  action  promptly  if  the  appropriations  are  made. 

FIELD  FOR  ALL  AGENCIES. 

Both  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  State  departments  have 
large  duties  in  this  direction  and  immense  opportunities.  The 
field  is  broad  enough  not  only  for  both  of  them,  but  also  for  the  Fed- 
eral department  and  for  farmers  and  farm  organizations.  The  col- 
leges will  naturally  direct  their  efforts  largely  along  investigational 
and  educational  lines  and.  I  imagine,  the  State  departments  will 
more  and  more  deal  with  regulatory  matters  of  large  import  and 
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wide  range  and  will  cordially  cooperate  with  other  agencies  in  the 
general  educational  effort.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  stands 
ready  to  do  its  part,  so  far  as  its  facilities  permit,  in  cooperating  with 
both  agencies  in  the  fields  prescribed  for  each  by  State  laws,  with  an 
eye  single  to  the  largest  service,  not  only  to  the  masses  living  in  the 
rural  districts,  but  to  the  whole  people  of  the  country. 

POSSIBLE  DECLINE  OF  FOOD  EXPORTS. 

In  conclusion.  I  may  add  a  word  about  the  food  export  situation. 
Europe-  will  be  hard  pressed  for  food  supplies,  at  least  until  after 
the  harvest  of  1920.  Her  people  probably  will  not  produce  this  year 
more  than  TO  per  cent  of  their  prewar  normal  output.  All  the  central 
and  western  European  nations  will  be  compelled  to  import  large 
quantities  of  cereals  and  meat  products.  The  quantities  they  can  se- 
cure will  be  limited,  in  part,  by  their  impaired  ability  to  pay  for 
them.  They  are  seeking  credits  not  only  for  food  supplies  but  also 
for  raw  materials  for  their  industries7.  Obviously,  they  can  devote 
only  a  part  of  the  credits  they  receive  to  the  purchase  of  foods. 
They  will  attempt  to  obtain  these  in  the  cheapest  markets.  Before 
the  European  war  Great  Britain,  the  principal  importer  of  food- 
stuffs, secured  most  of  her  beef  from  her  colonies  and  from  Argen- 
tina. In  1913,  her  imports  of  this  product  from  Argentina  and  Aus- 
tralia amounted  to  over  8,500,000.000  pounds.  They  decreased  dur- 
ing the  war  until  in  1918  she  was  receiving  from  these  countries 
only  '2,555.000,000  pounds,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  her  imports 
from  the  United  States  rose  in  the  same  period  from  1,462,000 
pounds  in  1913  to  3,583,000,000  in  1918.  Shipping  facilities  are  im- 
proving, and  there  are  indications  that  the  United  Kingdom  is  once 
more  turning  to  its  former  sources  for  supplies  of  beef.  Its  imports 
of  beef  (including  oleo  oil)  from  this  country  during  July  of  this 
year  aggregated  5.300.000  pounds  as  against  72,000,000  in  June.  1919, 
and  18.000.000  in  July,  1918,  while  its  imports  of  pork  (including 
lard)  during  July  of  this  year  amounted  to  154,000.000  pounds  as 
against  220,000,000  in  June,  1919.  It  seems  likely  that  Europe  will 
continue  to  call  upon  the  United  States  for  large  supplies  of  food, 
certainly  until  after  the  next  harvest.  It  appears,  however,  that 
there  is  already  a  tendency  for  our  shipments  of  certain  products  to 
decline:  and  it  may  be.  if  Europe  has  good  seasons  next  year,  that  our 
exports  may  return  towards  the  prewar  normal,  Fortunately,  this 
Nation  will  be  in  position,  without  great  sacrifice,  to  spare  consider- 
able quantities  of  food.  Preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  our 
wheat  crop  will  be  the  second  record  yield,  that  our  corn  crop  will 
rank  well  up  with  tho^e  crops  next  below  the  record,  that  the  rye  crop 
will  be  much  larger  than  that  of  any  preceding  year  except  1918,  and 
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that  we  shall  have  liberal  supplies  of  many  other  staple  commodities. 
We  will  be  able,  therefore,  to  succor  Europe  in  peace  as  we  did  in 
war.  As  we  shall  soon  be  concerned  with  the  planting  program  of  our 
farmers  for  the  spring  of  1920,  it  seems  clear,  in  view  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  same  suggestion  should  be  made  to  them  as  was 
made  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  namely,  that  they  should  practice 
safe  farming,  returning  to  a  balanced  agriculture  and  to  the  opera- 
tions best  suited  to  their  own  individual  and  community  conditions. 


